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FRANK PORTER GRAHAM MRS. L. C. MAJORS 
The church’s flag must not be hauled down. She doesn’t care who gets the credit. 











‘ ELINOR CURRY WILLIAM H. WILLIAMS 
Her sparetime schedule is a revelation. He keeps on keeping on. 


THE EDITORS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK SALUTE TEN NOTABLE PRESBYTERIANS 
(Story Begins on Page 3) 














Letters to the. Edifors 





New Kind ot Liquor Ad Crusade is Started 





Clip the Papers and Magazines 


Sirs: 
A new Liquor Ad Crusade has been 
started. Annual conferences of church 


bodies have endorsed it. It is simple. It 
It is effective. Every temper- 
ance-loving friend may take part in this 
crusade. All one has to do is clip from 
his local newspaper (or the magazines) 
the liquor ads, and write across the top, 
“I object to liquor ads in your paper”; 
sign your name, and mail in an envelope 
to the publisher of the paper from which 
the ads were clipped. 

That is all there is to it. It is some- 
thing all can do. Christian leaders from 
coast to coast are enthusiastic over the 
plan. Bring the matter before your group. 

ETHEL HUBLER, Editor. 
National Voice, Los Angeles. 


Corpus Christi Officers 
Sirs: 

I would like to have a weekly visit of 
your paper into the homes of my officers 
(24 of them). It is my hope that this 
penetration will result in their becoming 
regular subscribers to it. I have plans 


is easy. 


for its use with the members of the ses-. 


sion which may stimulate the quest for 

information within its pages. . . 
GEORGE WEST DIEHL. 

First Church, Corpus Christi, Texas, 


Warning to Pastors 
Sirs: 

I have received letters from several fel- 
low-ministers in different sections of this 
state in regard to an individual from 
Greenville, Va., purporting to be a mem- 
ber of the church of which I am pastor, 
who had solicited and received financial 
aid from them. The man in question is 
not and never has been a member of this 
church, and is utterly undeserving of help. 
If anyone is approached by such a per- 
son, and is in doubt of his identity, I 
can be reached by telephone, and can give 
further information, 

GASTON BOYLE. 
Mt. Carmel Church, Steele’s Tavern, Va, 


To the Left of What? 
Sirs: 

Our subscription to your magazine has 
just expired. Kindly discontinue, . 

When we first subscribed to your paper 
we were aware that you represented the 
left in the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
We have been pained to discover how far 
to the left you stand. . 

ROBERT L. VINING. 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Presbyterians in Japan 
Sirs: 

The readers of your excellent paper 
have a real treasure, and it is with joy we 





Challenge to the 
Church in 1946 


SOCIAL EDUCATION AND 
ACTION 


STUART R. OGLESBY, Chairman, 

Assembly's Committee on Social 
and Moral Welfare; 
Minister, Central 
church, Atlanta; 
The great challenge 
to our church in 
1946 is to interpret 
the eternal prin- 
ciples of Christ in 
terms of life—today. Doing more 
of what we are already doing will 
not be enough. We must proclaim 
and teach what Christianity re- 
quires of men in the life they are 
now living. A Department of 
Christian Relations in our church 
program would be a step in the 
right direction. 





B. F. HALL, Minister, Central 
church, St. Louis: The great chal- 
lenge to our church in 1946 in 
the area of Christian Social Edu- 
cation and Action is the practical 
effectuation, through the mes- 
sages of the pulpit and the active 
employment, by groups and con- 
gregations and individuals, of all 
the means of democratic action, of 
the Christian principles of com- 
munity living in One World. 





NELLE MORTON, Secretary, Fel- 
lowship of Southern Churchmen, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: The A-No. 1 
challenge to our church in 1946 
in this area is to face honestly, 
courageously and quickly the race 
and religious tensions which are 
increasing almost beyond belief. 
The No. 2 problem is that of mak- 
ing a Christian approach to the 
rural changes in the South. What 
is going to happen to the one-man 
family farm, with the coming of 
machines? What implications has 
this for our church? What oppor- 
tunities if the church is on the job! 
Nationally, our church along with 
others, has a labor problem to deal 
with. 


LAWRENCE STELL, Minister, First 
church, Tallahassee, Fla.: The 
challenge to our church—and to 
all Christians—in the immediate 
future lies in the necessary build- 
ing of a sense of moral responsi- 
bility for our individual and cor- 
porate acts. Knowing how more 
efficiently to destroy our physical 
world and life therein, we are 
faced with the demand to ‘‘become 
a new creature” in Christ. Moral 
irresponsibility is the way of sud- 
den death. Moral responsibility is 
the only hope of the world. That 
is to be found in awakened, virile 
followers of the Christ. This is 
our first challenge—and ‘“‘The Day 
Is at Hand!” 








receive each copy. Please accept our 
thanks for all contributions from so many 
gifted writers. We are so glad this out- 
standing paper has a place in our home. 

We note the article on page four, De- 
ecember 10, entitled, “What About the 
Southern Presbyterians?” and would like 
to ask why our church is not represented 
in this program in Japan. 

With every good wish for the paper, 
and with pride that our own pastor, Dr. 
J. W. Jackson, is on the board of editors, 
TI am 
CAROLINE FIELD (Mrs. E. E.) DODSON. 
Columbia, Ss. C. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—Further information 
about the program in Japan may be ob- 
tained from Dr. H. Kerr Taylor’s letter 
which appeared in the December 24 issue. 


Use for Old Christmas Cards 
Sirs: 

Please help us to secure your readers’ 
Christmas cards. “Too bad to destroy 
such beautiful cards—but what can one 
do with them?” 

Well, the Save the Children Federation 
can place the pretty cards where good 
use will be made of them—in remote 
schools and elsewhere. As many cards as 
desired may be packaged, with the 
sender’s name and address on outside or 
inside, and mailed to Save the Children 
Workroom, 8 Washingt®n Place, New 
York 3, N. Y. Postage is 3 cents per 
ounce. Packages, of one pound or more 
may be sent prepaid by Railway Express. 

OLIVER P. WILLIAMSON, 
Save the Children Federation, New York. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—Many local Auxiliar- 
ies also send Christmas cards to mission- 
aries in foreign fields for their use. 
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THE OUTLOOK SALUTES 





Ten Notable Presbyterians 


In their selection of ten notable Presbyterians 
for 1946 the editors of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK wish to make it clear that they are 
engaging in no exercise in comparisons. They 
have not set themselves to name the ten most 
notable Southern Presbyterians. But they have 
chosen, among many others who could be named, 
ten people whose life and work are outstanding 
and whom the church should know more about. 
As we have engaged in this selective process we 
have been impressed not only by the sterling 
worth of these ten people, but also by the larger 
number of men and women in the church today 
who are making significant contributions, and 
who, on any standard of Christian worth, deserve 
the church’s applause and heartfelt thanks. These 
ten are chosen as typical of many others whose 
spirtt and whose service make us proud of them. 
May their tribe increase! 

This enterprise has set us on the trail of other 
notable Presbyterians. We are now in the busi- 
ness of collecting their names and significant in- 
formation about them. Our readers can help us 
all through the year. These ‘‘notables’’ do not 
have to be among ‘‘the great’’ of the church, 
though many of those in places of prominence are 
also notable; they can also be found among those 
who have never been known outside their own 
community. What they are and what they are 
doing will be a source of inspiration to many 
others, 


® Frank Porter Graham 
(See Cover) 


ROBABLY NO SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN is so 
widely and so favorably known across the nation as 
is Frank Porter Graham, president of the Greater Uni- 

versity of North Carolina, an elder in the session of the 
Chapel Hill church. When members of the Association of 
American Universities gathered on the Carolina campus last 
fall to join in celebrating the university’s 150th anniversary 
(which is has been observing since 1939) they saw what 
goes on at what Time says “is now generally regarded as 
the outstanding state university in the South.” It also says, 
“The fact that its prestige is at its highest today is largely 
the result of one man: its tiny (5 ft. 5 in.), jut-jawed, 59- 
year-old eleventh president, Frank Porter Graham.” 

Dr. Graham has many qualifications for inclusion among 
notable Presbyterians. He is included here because of his 
leadership in directing the resources of a great educational 
institution to serve with distinction and increasing effec- 
tiveness the area in which it is situated: North Carolina and 
the South. We like to believe, and we do believe, all this 
stems from his religion. He takes his faith seriously. It 
is meant for life and for the meeting of human needs. 
It has given him a concern for men who toil, and with his 


understanding of work and workers, he has been a leading 
member of the War Labor Board. His religion, we like to 
believe, has provided the motive power for his courageous 
stands on principle in the face of persistent opposition. 
When a University English professor, Franklin Carl Erick- 
son, ate dinner in a restaurant with the Negro Communist 


candidate, James W. Ford, when he visited Durham during 


the 1936 Presidential campaign, angry trustees descended 
on President Graham, demanding that Erickson be fired. 
Said Dr. Graham: “If Professor Graham has to go on a 
charge of eating with another human being, then I will have 
to go first.” 

He has long been a bulwark for the fundamental free- 
doms in North Carolina, despite the fact that the Univer- 
sity’s budget depends upon a million-dollar annual appro- 
priation from the State Legislature. Recently when North 
Carolina college students in their unofficial Legislative As- 
sembly were cautioned against voting to invite Negro col- 
lege students to the Assembly next year lest appropriations 
to the university should be cut, Dr. Graham, in a forthright 
statement, explained the spontaniety of the student’s sug- 
gestion, but he shared to the full student indignation at the 
suggestion that they would refuse to vote their honest con- 
victions ‘under such coercion. But, he said, if the lines 
were to be drawn, ‘‘We would take our steadfast stand with 
the people of North Carolina on the side of freedom of mind 
and conscience.’ Cautioning against too great restraints 
against youth and pointing to the “freedom and moral re- 
sponsibility, spiritual growth and patient wisdom, which it 
is the opportunity of colleges to impart to youth in a world 
in need of the best that youth has to give,” he said, ‘‘Ideal- 
ism and civic concern of youth in the colleges all over this 
and other lands give hopeful promise of the next patient, 
but hopeful steps toward that better world for which two 
thousand years ago a Young Man gave his life.” 

This kind of courageous wisdom marks his church life. 
When the issue has arisen as to what a church and its pas- 
tor ought to be and do in days like these, Dr. Graham has 
been the leading spirit in a session of seven elders to stand 
firmly for the Christian will and purpose as they interpret 
it. In the last of a series of noteworthy statements by that 
Presbyterian session, Dr. Graham and his fellow-elders put 
it this way: ; 

***A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid.’ A church in 
Chapel Hill cannot enjoy seclusion. Its location subjects it 
to the crossfire of*a statewide public opinion. It will be 
praised and blamed for what it does and for what it fails 
to do. It should not attempt to avoid attack by taking a 
neutral position. Its policy must be dictated by what is 
intrinsically Christian. Prudence is always in order, but the 
Christian Church will command respect only when it tries 
to be true to the word and spirit of Jesus. The church 
is dedicated to the advancement of truth and justice. It 
seeks to be faithful to the teachings of Jesus and to be 
courageous in their support. Its flag has been planted on 
the high ground of his teaching; it must not be hauled 
down.” 

We salute Frank Porter Graham as a brave and wise 
university president; we salute him as a courageous, honest, 
Twentieth Century Christian elder in the Presbyterian 
Church! 
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* Cecil A. Thompson 


ECIL A. THOMPSON, minister of the church in Val- 
dosta, Ga., started the present movement to secure 500 
new chapels, outposts or extension Sunday schools 

before the General Assembly convenes next May. Of course, 
back of any movement in this field is Henry W. McLaughlin 
and his tremendous work, but instead of including him in 
this present list we are reserving him for fuller treatment 
in a later issue. Here we are saluting Cecil Thompson. 
He is the man out in the field who set out to do something 
about his burning vision, introducing a resolution which 
Southwest Georgia Presbytery sent on to the Assembly and 
which the Synod of Georgia also adopted, urging on the 
church’s highest court. Other presbyteries, hearing about 
the plan (we've no idea how-) followed suit. It became a 
movement. The Assembly approved and named this year, 
“Chapel Year.’’ 

Though Dr. McLaughlin doesn’t respond to the word 
“chapel” as he does to “outpost Sunday school” (he thinks 
the idea of a building program too early in the project is 
often fatal), he is backing up any and every movement to 
get more Sunday schools across the church established any- 
Where a few people can get together, as Cecil Thompson 
has done it in and near Valdosta. He and his officers and 
leaders have established three such schools: one in a stable, 
one in a private home, and one in a ramshackle house. The 
noticeable results in his congregation are thrilling. People 
are eager to work; there are many volunteers for the minis- 
try and mission service—17 now in the congregation, most 
of whom have caught their vision in the church’s outpost 
program, 

Cecil Thompson has had a vision of outpost Sunday school 
work for a good many years—at least since he served a 
high country field in north Georgia, where the congregation 
had never given more than $2.70 to Foreign Missions until 
he and they bought a pig. Yes, a pig! They named him 
Benevolence; one family kept him; everybody brought to 
church on Sunday a bit of corn for the pig’s fare during 
the week. Benevolence was sold for $27, increasing their 
,gifts to the church’s causes by about 1,000 per cent. The 
whole project, well worked out, taught the congregation 
throughout the year what benevolences really accomplish. 
Next year they bought two pigs—Budget and Cecil! 

Beyond his own comunity Cecil Thompson has shared his 
vision. As chairman of his synod’s committee on religious 
education he works at the job. Some time ago he spoke at 
a rally, brimming over in his enthusiasm for outposts. He 
closed by saying, ‘‘Go home and look at your own com- 
munity.” His words and the story of his own work in- 
spired a teacher and a boys’ class in Athens to take the 
job. A man and his wife, on their way home, with the 
same words ringing in their ears, saw a busload of children 
getting into a rock battle. They provided the building 
where the Athens class began its school. Not long ago 
evangelistic services were held and 41 joined the church; 
two of these will become foreign missionaries. Last Rally 
Day the school contributed $22.50—for more outpost Sun- 
day schools. 

Hats off to men like Cecil Thompson all over the church 
who are taking the church to the people in the most effec- 
tive way and leading us toward our goal of 500 new Sunday 
schools this year! . 


® Mrs. L. C. Majors 
(See Cover) 


ROM THE DAYS when 50 little Mexicans (or was it 
merely 257) gathered in her El Paso kindergarten 
in the morning and 50 others in the afternoon, Mrs. 

L. C. Majors has been taking on tough jobs. She has known 
the church’s work on almost all levels since the death of 
her husband, a lawyer and court reporter, back in 1918, 
while she has had her family responsibilities, including the 
education of her daughters, both of whom are Assembly’s 
Training School graduates. The demands of her job have 
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CECIL A. THOMPSON 
“Go home and take a look at your own community.” 


never relaxed. 

She served as the first Sunday school field worker in 
Texas, as the synod’s director of religious education, and, 
with the responsibility, of Oklahoma thrown in for good 
measure, as the Assembly’s first regional director. She has 
worked with Presbyterian students among the more than 
10,000 other young people at the University of Texas. Now 
she is directing the religious’education program of a church 
at the heart of a growing city, Fort Worth’s First church, 
showing that she can do herself what she has long helped 
others to do. 

Texans probably don’t know it and because she is so closely 
identified with Texas Presbyterianism they might not admit 
it, but Mrs. Majors is a native South Carolinian, born Sallie 
McLane, an Associate Reformed Presbyterian who attended 
college at Due West, S. C. 

All the difficulties a woman might have in guiding a 
program in a man-dominated church have undoubtedly been 
hers. Yet, with her gracious and tactful manner, she has 
turned opponents into advocates. Fellow-workers say the 
secret of her achievements are these two convictions: 
You can do almost anything you ought to do if you 
don’t care who gets the credit; and you have got to have a 
sense of humor. She has stayed in the background, de- 
veloping leaders, pushing others forward, encouraging them, 
believing in them, planning and counselling with them. 

She can size up a situation almost as soon as she goes 
into a church, putting her finger on the bottleneck and show- 
ing how to correct the trouble. Because of that, pastors 
and church leaders, though sometimes a bit skittish at ‘‘re- 
ligious education,’’ have given her more invitations than 
she could accept to come and work on their “church pro- 
gram.” She doesn’t argue over terminology; she just goes 
ahead and does the job. Consequently an amazing number 
of Texas churches have developed sound educational pro- 
grams. 

Vast distances in Texas have made the usual transpor- 
tation problems of directors of religious education even 
more acute for Mrs. Majors. Her student-named “Mission- 
ary Lizzie’ made its way all over Brownwood Presbytery, 
to and from Kerrville, always loaded. Even more difficult 
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has been her problem in getting young people’s councils to 
and from Montreat. But she has long known how to make 
the best of almost any situation, even like the one when, 
just before she was to speak to a conference of religious 
education directors at Kerrville, a boy (accidentally, we 
hope) spilled a bowl of preserve in her hair. Removing 
the bowl and as much of its contents as possible, she put 
on her hat, mounted the platform, and gave her talk. Then 
there was the time when, without any qualms, she stood 
before the General Assembly to make an almost unprece- 
dented report, before women were doing such things. 

Mrs. Majors has been an exceptionally able administrator, 
enlisting and correlating the services of her presbytery 
directors, leading them in careful planning of their work 
well ahead of schedule. At the University church she led 
the congregation to secure a full time director of student 
work (who was one of her proteges, now director of the 
Assembly’s Young People’s Division, Ellis Nelson), and she 
helped set up the joint student program with Presbyterians, 
USA, at the University. 

In her present work in Fort Worth she is directing a re- 
ligious education program which begins thinking about and 
planning for people before they are born, as mothers become 
the object of the church’s interest before their babies’ 
birth. Long able to translate general goals and long- 
range objectives into practical, workable plans, Mrs. Majors 
is demonstrating what can be done in the religious edu- 
cation task by those who have skill, understanding and a 
certain way about them. 


® William H. McCorkle 


ILLIAM H. McCORKLE is chosen as a notable Pres- 
W byterian because he typifies the high service of nearly 
300 Presbyterian ministers who during World War 
II have served as chaplains in the armed service. The 
faithful work and the heroic accomplishments of these men 
will never be fully known; under no circumstances could 
they be compared with each other; there can be no ranking 
of them according to service rendered—all deserve the 
church’s profound and grateful thanks for unselfish and de- 
voted service in a strategic opportunity. Through Bill Mc- 
Corkle, we salute all our chaplains. 

Twenty months overseas, attached first to a Marine 
Raider unit and later to the Fourth Marine Regiment, 
Chaplain McCorkle took part in landings on Bougainville, 
Emirau, and Guam. He was in the thick of things. In 
December, 1944, he was quoted as saying, “A chaplain has 
much greater responsibility in a combat outfit. Out there 
where it’s a matter of life and death one thinks more 
earnestly about his relationship to God. We’re all human 
and weak enough to feel the need of higher help in time 
of extremity and danger.’’ He stayed close to these men 
in combat and he saw them through. In one citation, his 
commanding officer declared, ‘‘Constantly on the front lines 
and repeatedly exposed to enemy fire, he was untiring in his 
efforts to give spiritual aid to the troops and comfort and 
assistance to the wounded and dying. His heroic actions 
were an inspiration to the men of his regiment and con- 
tributed greatly to the maintenance of their high morale.” 
On Bougainville, he and a hospital corpsman were aiding 
a wounded Marine when caught in a burst of Japanese 
small arms fire. The corpsman was killed. A bullet pierced 
the chaplain’s helmet and grazed his head. Though injured, 
the chaplain continued to aid the wounded Marine, brought 
him to safety, and then went back to the front lines.” We 
honor him not because he became “the Navy’s most deco- 
rated chaplain,’ for many chaplains may have done as 
much; we honor him, as we honor all, for a job well done. 

Early after entering the chaplaincy from his pastorate 
in Kingsport, Tenn., Bill McCorkle, assigned to Camp Le- 
jeune, New River, N. C., did what all chaplains do, holding 
services, writing hundreds of letters, listening day and night 
to the troubles and personal problems of scores of men, 
getting close to them there as he was later to do on many 
islands of the Pacific. Now, back in the pastorate, serving 
Westminster church, St. Louis, he is doing what the church 
must assist more than 200 other chaplains to do—in finding 
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a place ready for men who have given much and who have 
much to give. 


® Charles L. King 


LMOST ANY LIST of notable Presbyterians would in- 
A clude Charles L. King, minister of the First church, 
Houston, Texas. Among many contributions he has 
made and is making to his great city, to the Presbytery of 
Brazos, to the Synod of Texas and to the General Assembly 
of our church, we are selecting three. 

When he came to his own synod as the Assembly’s mod- 
erator in 1944 he challenged Texas Presbyterians to do 
something significant for their educational institutions. 
They were deeply stirred; their response was far-reaching. 
This address prepared the way for the appointment of a 
committee, of which P. D. Miller, minister of the First 
church, San Antonio, was chairman, and of which Dr. King 
was a member, which produced a paper the next year called 
“the most statesmanlike report presented to the Synod of 
Texas in half a century.” This report.led to the unanimous 
and enthusiastic endorsement of the proposed program by 
the synod and its immediate efforts to begin its campaign 
for $1,000,000 as the first step in providing sound and 
adequate foundations for Texas Presbyterian higher edu- 
cation. 

Dr. King’s leadership and driving passion for home mis- 
sions have been characteristic of his work throughout his 
ministry. In Houston he is demonstrating a home mission 
concern and a type of evangelistic dedication which is too 
seldom found. A burdensome debt on his own church, a 
disastrous fire, and thirteen years in temporary quarters 
(requiring the holding of two identical services every Sun- 
day morning) have not been able to restrain this home 
mission-evangelistic drive. Rather, these obstacles have 
witnessed the organization of four new Presbyterian 
churches in Houston, the restricting of the amount of money 
which the First church will use for its own building, and the 
systematic provision for large and generous sums for new 
churches, their building and maintenance, while the mother 
church lacks anything like adequate facilities. This key 
church is sharing active responsibility for the work at 
Bellaire, West End, Southminster, the Church of the Cove- 
nant, Texas City, and the Gregg Street (Negro) church. 





WILLIAM H. McCORKLE 
For nearly 300 chaplains, a job well done, 
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The same church will assist materially in the construction 
of new buildings for Central Park, St. Andrews, and North 
Side congregations. 

During 1945 Dr. King captured the attention of the entire 
Assembly when he delivered his sermon as retiring mod- 
erator. In a fashion almost unprecedented, he pointed the 
church, in his direct and simple manner, to some needs 
which had pressed upon his heart with peculiar urgency 
as he had gone about on his moderatorial trips. He was 


CHARLES L. KING 
It would have been easier to preach a soothing sermon. 


ashamed that our church has not provided its able men 
sufficient freedom to think and write which would enable 
us to create a literature adequate for our needs. He was 
convinced that the Assembly must challenge its people to a 
larger interest and effort in applying the teachings and 
spirit of Christ to the pressing problems of the day. Of 
the impending economic disruption in the South, he asked, 
“Can the Southern Presbyterian Church afford to say, Here 
is a problem outside our sphere? If we by silence so de- 
clare, need we be surprised if multitudes of rural people 
conclude that the church has no interest in the things that 
are so vital to them and to their children?’”’ He spoke 
similarly of the Negro and of labor. Then, of world needs, 
he declared, ‘‘There is scarcely a large denomination in our 
midst that has not surpassed us in aiding its people to 
Christian attitudes concerning world problems.’”’ He saw 
Roman Cathelics with well-planned long range programs 
while Protestants falter. In the light of these needs he 
asked, “Why should not the General Assembly say to its 
splendid men and women, ‘We call upon you in your com- 
munities to work for a pooling of Protestant forces in order 
that the witness of Protestantism in your community may 
be effective, and in order that money and men may be re- 
leased for challenging fields.’ ”’ 

It would have been easier to have chosen a soothing 
text, to have preached a soothing sermon with which no 
man could have disagreed, he said in conclusion. He did 
what he felt commissioned of God to do. Is it any wonder 
that, with such a beginning, the 85th General Assembly 
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proved to be one of the most progressive and forward- 
looking in the church’s history? 


*® Elinor Curry 


(See Cover) , 


HE PICTURE of Elinor Curry on our cover may not do 
T her justice, as pictures go, but it does show her in an 

act, as characteristic as her life, in her deep and 
thoroughgoing consecration in service to the Negroes of 
Richmond. There, waiting to receive a plate of food at St. 
Philip Hospital, is a Negro nurse; behind are more Negro 
nurses. Elinor Curry works as assistant dietitian at St. 
Philip in order to gain a daily opportunity to understand 
and serve a minority which is badly treated across the 
land. 

She gave many good years of rich service in her home 
church, where her father was an elder—the Ginter Park 
church—inspiring young people, reaching innumerable 
Union Seminary and Assembly’s Training School students, 
as she led them by her contagious enthusiasm and chal- 
lenged them by her own complete devotion, to an awareness 
of social need which can be met only by the Christian motive 
and the Christian message expressing itself in a Christian 
life. Finally, a year ago, because she wanted more time to 
give to the Negro work on 17th Street, even though she was 
giving practically all her spare time of day and night to 
this mission, she resigned her post at the church and took 
a job at the hospital. Now, after a day at the hospital, 
where she has no evening duties, she gives almost every 
night in the week to 17th Street work, and frequently dur- 
ing her two-hour rest period in the afternoons, uses that 
time tracking down somebody in 17th Street, among the 
squalid homes of that section, helping with an urgent per- 
sonal problem. 

As a purely volunteer worker at this Negro mission she 
has served steadily for the past ten years alongside semi- 
nary and training school students and other workers from 
Richmond churches. Young people in her own church have 
caught her spirit and have followed her in similar service. 
The minister at 17th Street, C. Emerson Smith, is a product 
of the group of which she was adult leader for many years. 
Now she and Emerson and his wife, the former Alice Mc- 
Elroy (from the same young people’s group), form a tire- 
less and enthusiastic team which is touching the whole of 
this Negro area with a meaningful gospel as it is incarnated 
in their lives. 

Elinor Curry’s weekly schedule of her spare time is a 
revelation. This, you will remember, is in addition to her 
full day’s work in the hospital kitchen; just a pleasant 
arrangement for anybody’s evenings. Here it is: Sunday— 
Teacher of ‘an Intermediate class and head of the Inter- 
mediate department of about 80, which includes supervising 
two training school girls who assist. Late Sunday after- 
noons, aS soon as she can get away from the hospital 
kitchen, she hurries to the mission to start 15-20 young peo- 
ple in their preparation for a fellowship supper which she 
sponsors every week. Monday—The Youth Canteen, where 
she plans the responsibilities young people take, and where 
she directs and joins in their play. Tuesday—Conference 
with training school girls, planning for the week ahead. 
Wednesday—Conduct of the reading room; stories for chil- 
dren by training school girls; efforts now beginning in an 
adult and parent education project. Elinor Curry, some- 
where in this Wednesday night schedule, has a regular dis- 
cussion meeting with a group of young people. 

Thursday—Here is one day when nothing is scheduled at 
the mission. Friday—Club meetings for each of the In- 
termediate classes take this night. Elinor’s class is the 
Mission Aid Club, doing things to help the mission, de- 
veloping a sense of responsibility for it. Saturday—The 
17th Street team—-Elinor and Emerson and Alice—have de- 
veloped Saturday night as Family Night, drawing as many 
people as possible from undesirable places and providing en- 
tertainment and educational features. Elinor arranged all 
the programs until the present schedule of movies began. 
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Now 125-200 people meet here to see good movies and to 
have other programs. 

Then, in her spare-spare time (!) Elinor Curry works 
indefatigably on the personal problems of her people. She 
has always been gifted in personal contacts. Her Ginter 
Park young people flocked to her; included her in all private 
parties; called her nothing but Elinor. Now this ability 
to get close to people draws 17th Streeters to her. Or off 
she goes to find the people and their problems. It may bea 
boy ready to be sentenced to the reformatory who has no 
one to stand beside him; cr the wife of a serviceman who 
needs help and for whom she can plan meals for weeks on 
end, helping get the debts paid and avoiding the curse of 
more debts; or perhaps it is a promising boy, from a family 
of incorrigibles, who drops out of school and who will re- 
spond only to a week-by-week plan which stands him in 
good stead at his school, gives him a new chance, arranges 
for a weekly tutor to keep him up with his class the year 
around, and keeps working on the family situation which 
drags him down. Whatever is pulling at these young 
Negroes, or the older ones, Elinor Curry is trying to do 
something about. 

Next month she gives up her work at St. Philip to begin 
a course in social service at the Richmond Professional In- 
stitute. She wants still more time for 17th Street. This 
will enable her to give, nor just her evenings, but after- 
noons as well, to the mission. She will be there, helping 
with what is already going on; planning more; or simply 
being in a familiar, friendly place where people whom she 
bears on her heart day and night can come and talk about 
their troubles. We suspect that, if it could be arranged, she 
would spend the whole day there using all her time in this 
consuming passion. 

For her sacrificial, untiring, inspiring, Christlike work 
among the poor, the underprivileged, the outcast, we salute 


; Elinor Curry. 


® John M. Alexander 


HE MINISTER of the First church, Fayetteville, N. C., 
is an aggressive battler for Christian cooperation, for 
a progressive denomination, for facing the issue 





JCHN M. ALEXANDER 
The opposition says: ‘“‘Good fighters are scarce.” 
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squarely. One layman, disturbed by this minister’s eager 
willingness to work confidently and enthusiastically with 
Christians of other denominations, but who could not re- 
strain his admiration for his forthright character, called 
him, in a letter which the laymen sent to us, “A chap who 
‘throws ’em straight across the plate,’’ as he goes on to 
say, “I wish you were on my side in this controversy be- 
cause good fighters are scarce and this letter declares you to 
be one.” John M. Alexander is a notable Presbyterian 
on a good many counts. For one thing, he and J. Mc- 
Dowell Richards, president of Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, have probably done as much as any others in the 
church to keep Southern Presbyterians working along- 
side their fellow-Christians in the Federal Council of 
Churches. These men, both on the Federal Council’s execu- 
tive committee, have inspired the confidence of the church 
as they have challenged individuals and church courts to a 
more brotherly and more trustful spirit of cooperation, on 
the national level, with denominations with whom local con- 
gregations and ministers work with the fullest satisfaction. 

John Alexander’s cooperative spirit and understanding of 
working with other churches stood him in good stead in 
1945 when, after challenging the General Assembly with 
the tremendous opportunities offered by the radio in reach- 
ing the multitudes across the South with the church’s mes- 
sage, he and his committee effected arrangements with Bap- 
tists and Methodists for a. forty-station hookup which will 
enable Presbyterians to do cooperatively what they could 
never have done alone. John Alexander, now chairman of 
the Southern Religious Radio Conference, deserves much 
of the credit for the progressive program in radio which 
will grow with the years. The last Assembly endorsed with 
enthusiasm his able beginning and backed the effort with 
a budget appropriation of approximately $30,000, once that 
item begins to trickle through the channels beginning next 
April. Meanwhile the committee is out to raise $39,000 for 
this year’s work. 

This man has a knack of seeing big opportunities and 
rising to meet them. He did it in North Carolina’s extensive 
(and separate, until the Defense Service Council was set 
up) provision for the thousands of military trainees within 
its boundaries. His own church and congregation, along- 
side Fort Bragg, had a chance to touch countless men in a 
difficult period of their lives. 

Whatever the issue confronting the church tomorrow, 
or what the challenge of the hour may be, we do not know. 
But we do know that John Alexander will be near at hand 
and he will be counted on the side of aggressive and pro- 
gressive and cooperative endeavor to meet the issue and 
to accept the challenge. 


® Charles A. Logan 


ORCED HOME by a war after 39 years’ missionary 

service in Japan, effectively cut off from the work 

which had absorbed his prayers and energies, lo, these 
many years, Charles A. Logan did not lean back easily to 
await the war’s end. Instead, with a vision of neglected 
areas in almost all our cities, he determined to show what 
could be done by hard and prayerful work and a robust 
faith. He saw new residential areas; and he saw that 
oftentimes the older, well-established, frequently-too-large 
churches were not reaching out and beginning new churches 
or colonizing from their own membership. 

Dr. Logan, with his wife and young daughter, went to 
Roanoke, Virginia, drove stakes in the middle of the Wil- 
liamson Road section, and before many knew what he was 
up to, had the beautiful Northminster church a-building. 
In less than three years, with the church fully organized, 
well equipped, and with a young pastor called to guide the 
work, Dr. Logan had moved on to do the same thing in an- 
other city. 

In Huntington, W. Va., as mission pastor of the First 
church, and with the enthusiastic backing of the congre- 
gation and pastor, Andrew R. Bird, Jr., Dr. Logan within 
two months, by the beginning of 1945, had developed a good 
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CHARLES A. LOGAN 
We do not have 297 like him. 


Sunday congregation—morning and evening!—a Sunday 
school which met in a public school building; he had found 
and purchased a suitable manse, putting up his life insur- 
ance as collateral for the loan, while he told his young 
wife she would have to keep him well to get this new church 
going or she wouldn’t have any insurance. By January 21, 
1945—three months after beginning—-Kanawha Presbytery 
organized the Beverly Hills church, received 92 members, 
41 of whom had colonized from the First church, and several 
from Highlawn and Second churches. Construction of the 
building is experiencing wartime difficulties, but more than 
half the $33,000 needed is already in sight. There are 120 
members and the Sunday school enrolls 160. 

This church is on Dr. McLaughlin’s list of Churches of 
Distinction for this year, with a spiritual birthrate of 11.1 
per cent (additions on profession of faith), while the North- 
minster church back in Roanoke, is also a Church of Dis- 
tinction, with its 180 members, 228 in the Sunday school, 
a spiritual birthrate of 7.7 per cent. 

During his notable years in Japan Dr. Logan established 
17 new churches. He pioneered in many areas, many kinds 
of service. His last work before coming home was in the 
wide and influential program led by Kagawa, whom Dr. 
Logan has known since he was a boy and who, with his 
brother-in-law, the late Dr. Harry Myers, he led to Christ 
and trained in the Christian life. 

Dr. Logan has made the Beverly Hills church thoroughly 
mission-minded. Exactly a year after his going to Hunt- 
ington a congregational committee was appointed to estab- 
lish a new outpost of this church at Russell Creek in a com- 
munity where, of 195 pupils in the local school, only 45 have 
ever been to Sunday school. 

When he was leaving Roanoke en route to Huntington Dr. 
Logan published in our columns a “Serious Call’ (Septem- 
ber 27, 1944) to the 297 pastors in the church who receive 
salaries of $3,000 or more. If they had been in their 
present work five years or more, Dr. Logan was calling them 
to leave their churches, go to a likely suburb and begin 
a church from scratch. Returning chaplains, he said, could 
become pastors of the churches left behind, bringing new 
enthusiasm and new evangelistic power; we would have 
50,000 additions on profession instead of 25,000; 85 new 


-and six sisters. 
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churches a year instead of 17; enough young people dedi- 
cating their lives for fulltime service for all home and 
foreign mission needs. He was utterly serious about this. 
But there has been no noticeable movement along the way 
he pointed. And yet, if his own experience could be dupli- 
eated, his claim would be validated many-fold. The trouble 
probably is that we lack 297 Dr. Logans. Perhaps if we 
had ever 90... .Orseven.. 


* William H. Williams 
(See Cover) 


ILL WILLIAMS, of Little Rock, is a positive, hard- 

driving, pushing-your-back-to-the-wall type of Chris- 

tian leader. But, with all that dynamic enterprise of 
his character, when he finds himself in the wrong he has 
the grit and grace to say, with his engaging smile, ‘Well, I 
was wrong about that.” 

Most of the time Bill is right, and in that rightness he 
moves steadily ahead. It has been true in his insurance 
business,which has been his work since his father’s death 
in Bill’s young manhood, putting on his shoulders large re- 
sponsibility for the care and education of a younger brether 
He began as a messenger, now he is a 
partner in the firm. 

This dynamic drive is a part of his church life. He is 
utterly devoted to the church, but sometimes it doesn’t 
move as far and as fast as he would like and as things do 
in his work-a-day world, but he stays with it to guide and 
to lead and to inspire. When the Synod of Arkansas faced 
a large educational obligation on its college, Bill Williams 
was the leader in arranging for its refunding. The debt 
was paid, due largely to his financial vision and his good, . 
hard work. In his early 40’s,-Bill was named his synod’s 
moderator. A second major and continuing accomplishment 
close to Bill Williams’ heart is Ferncliff, Presbyterian con- 
ference grounds 16 miles from Little Rock. Under his driv- 
ing leadership, as chairman of the Ferncliff Corporation, 
this conference area is developing in an almost unbelievable 
fashion. Through the years, in his religious education 
work, as treasurer of synod’s committee, or in other respon- 
sibilities, he has always seen to it that these enterprises 
have plenty of money for operation. Sometimes his “Gifts 
from other sources’’ have included his own generous gifts, 
though he would not admit it, but usually this is true be- 
cause he can and will get money to see these projects 
through in excellent style. Friends say Bill Williams has 
no nominal relationships. They know no instances when 
he lends simply his name to some cause. If his name is on 
anything he is in the midst of it; no inactive committee can 
be remembered if Bill Williams was a member. 

This elder in Little Rock’s Central church has a keen 
social vision. He sees the gospel as having implications for 
every area of life—business, economic, social and all. He 
not only sees it, he practices it. His first and major in- 
terest is in the field of social action with the church as an 
instrument in the task. He backs up his ideals with his 
daily life. If it is at Tall Timber Farm, his high class 
cattle breeding dairy farm, he runs it, not only to provide 
the best Jersey cows there are, but in its operation he makes 
abundant provision for his workers, their salaries, their 
homes, their entire situation, 

Or, if he is placing his 40 to 50 bulls to be raised by 
boys in backward and other communities, he thinks about 
what is happening to the boys. At the end of two years the 
boys own half-interest. Then he either gives the boy an- 
other bull as his own or buys the boy’s half-interest, as they 
are replaced. 

When this man teaches a Sunday school lesson he teaches 
it not simply as some interesting bit of information which 
a man may pick up or not. He is concerned to show where 
the gospel gears into life; that it makes demands; that 
its terms must be met in the difficult areas of today. 

Instances of Bill Williams’ service in the field of human 
betterment are legion. He has been head of the city’s USO., 
the Community Chest. He has served in all kinds of social 
service projects. During the war one job that appealed 
to him more than many others was the leadership of the 
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Venereal Disease Control of Littie Rock. 

At his beloved Ferncliff he has seen to it that land around 
it was purchased for the future development of conference 
grounds for Negroes that will be comparable to the con- 
ference facilities for any group anywhere. His past record 
of achievement makes this a good hope. 

Sometimes, seeing so much to be done, so mucP to chal- 
lenge the church and the Christian forces, Bill Williams 
feels like giving up; the church seems so slow; so hard to 
get moving; there are so many precedents to watch. But 
he keeps on keeping on. And thanks to him—and, we 
think, countless laymen like him over the church—day- 
break is coming; the wheels are beginning to turn; the 
great jobs which challenge our strength are enlisting their 
workers. ; 


® Charles E. Diehl 


F EMERSON’S WORDS were ever true, that ‘‘An institu- 
I tion is the lengthened shadow of one man,”’ then South- 

western in Memphis is the enlarging, inspiring shadow 
of Charles E. Diehl, its president. For nearly 30 years 
he has lived and dreamed Southwestern. In the face of 
persisting and persistent opposition of the most difficult and 
annoying type he has moved steadily ahead toward his goal 
of building a really great Christian college, true to the 
Truth and loyal to the best in the Christian heritage. 

Now that he is 70, and with his plan to retire when the 
current financial campaign is completed, Dr. Diehl is singing 
in a $2 million swansong. The success of the campaign 
by next December 31 will enable the institution to claim 
a half-million dollar General Education Board gift. There 
is still hard work ahead, but he has never known anything 
else. Generations of students have seen Mrs. Diehl going 
across the campus after dark to bring “The Great White 
Father” home to dinner. 

The president of another college says, “Southwestern has 
grown from practically nothing to be one of our best col- 
leges, despite constant opposition. Practically all this is 
due to Dr. Diehl’s leadership.’’ For one thing he has built 
an outstanding faculty of real teachers. He has put a 
premium on thorough preparation so that for a long while 
the faculty has boasted a larger proportion of Ph. D.’s than 
any other college in the country. He has planned or guided 
or encouraged departures from traditional educational pat- 
terns as they exist in America, so that Southwestern has its 
tutorial plan, copied from the great English universities, 
providing extensive reading under guidance, followed by in- 
dividual conferences with the professor. Last year South- 
western offered an amazing opportunity in adult education 
in a course on the Great Centuries. One man out of the 
400-500 weekly attenders, said, ‘All my-life I’ve wanted to 
Zo to college but never had the opportunity. Now I’m 
making up for it.’’ Similar courses, drawing upon a large 
section of the faculty in a cooperative plan, are offered this 
year; the plan seems to be permanent. Beginning this year, 
freshmen are offered a combined course, history and Bible, 
under the joint direction of five professors, as a frame in 
which their later studies will find their relationships. Dr. 
Dehl always encourages and puts a premium on such efforts. 

When he talks about Christian Education he underlines 
both words. He wants high standards of scholarship (and 
Southwestern has attained them) and he insists on a re- 
ligion that has meaning for today. Says he: “By Christian 
Education I mean that sort of education which enshrines 
the highest moral and intellectual ideals, which is based on 
the plain teachings of Jesus as found in the Bible, which 
is conducted entirely by those whose allegiance to him is 
genuine, which is given in an atmosphere surcharged with 
his principles, and which definitely endeavors to inculcate 
in the students unswerving loyalty to him.’”’ He takes heart 
at Southern Presbyterian prospects. In an address in 1941, 
before the church’s educational association, he said, ‘One 
of the most encouraging signs on the horizon is the fact 
that we have such fine men who have recently taken charge 
of our: colleges, such men as McLeod (Centre), McCluer 
(Westminster), Liston (Davis and Elkins; now at King), 
Gammon (Hampden-Sydney), Blakely (Queers), and Cun- 

bingham (Davidsou).” 
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Dr. Diehl, with his strong convictions and his honest 
purpose, has known plenty of trouble. At one time, ap- 
proached by a self-appointed committee and asked to resign 
under threat of having a petition presented to the trustees, 
he said he did not need the proffered few days in which to 
think it over. He did not propose to resign. The commit- 
tee could do as it pleased with its petition. It did. It went 
to the directors. But there it made no progress against 
the deep and understanding loyalty of men who worked in 
utter harmony with Dr. Diehl, or against the strong and 
stalwart advocacy of a man like the late James I. Vance, 
minister of Nashville’s First church. In that episode, and 
there have been others like it, Dr. Diehl, refusing to com- 
promise with the truth as he saw it, said: 

“Men differ in their attitudes, their outlook, and their 
points of view, and there are some who, by reason of their 
closed minds, are not honestly seeking to know the truth. 
Their only mental exercise is the rearrangement of their 
prejudices. Truth is found only by those who, with open 
mind and honest heart, reverently and humbly and per- 
sistently seek it. Pilate’s question, ‘What is truth?’ still 
baffles us, but the true answer never has and never will be 
given by a majority vote of an assembly, whether that be a 
church court, an association of scientists, or a political con- 
vention. The idea of determining by a vote of a church court 
the sort of theory, theological, ecclesiastical, political, social, 
or economic, which is to be held and taught in a Christian 
college is the height of absurdity. . . . A sectarian institu- 
tion might conceivably proceed along this line, but it is un- 
worthy of a college which names the name of Christ. . . .” 

In 1941 the General Assembly elected him its moderator. 
When it did so, many men felt as one alumnus has ex- 
pressed it: ‘Dr. Diehl’s great faith and bulldog tenacity 
made a great school out of a poor one. His insistence on 
genuineness and excellence in Christian education has done 
much for the cause he represents. His faith in Christian 
truth—his fearless search for truth—has removed some 
shackles and added stature to the church he has served so 
ably.’”’ Because of Dr. Diehl, and men like him, a better day 
than we have known is coming for our entire church. 

With deep gratitude we join with the alumnus who on one 
occasion said, ‘‘Long live the gentleman with the old green 
hat!” 





CHARLES E. DIEHL aii 
“The truth cannot be determined by vote.” 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Fraternity Houses 


Opposed by Governor 
Virginia News Letter 


Governor Darden’s opposition to fra- 
ternities’ maintaining separate houses 
at the University of Virginia and at 
William and Mary has brought to a 
focus in the minds of many people the 
problem created by fraternities and 
sororities in a democratic system of edu- 
cation. The Governor, himself a fra- 
ternity man, is quoted as saying, ‘‘I have 
not changed my mind about fraternity 
houses by one iota. I am still of the 
opinion that the fraternity house sys- 
tem at the University of Virginia is not 
defensible. Too much emphasis is 
placed on social life and too little at- 
tention is paid to school work.” An un- 
duly heavy financial load is often placed 
on parents, he said, “because they be- 
lieve their child will feel hurt and hu- 
miliated if not permitted to join, Cer- 
tainly there can be no justification for 
it in a_ state-supported institution.” 
What will be the attitude of Governor 
Darden’s successor, Mr. Tuck, who will 
soon take office, is not known. 


Hampden-Sydney Campaign 
Nearing Half-Way Mark 


President Edgar G. Gammon, of 
Hampden-Sydney college, is highly en- 
couraged over the institution’s half-mil- 
lion dollar campaign in the synod, Many 





Christianity Needs Young People 

Who will go preach, teach, heal, 
serve—in the highways and byways, in 
every continent and the islands of the 
seas? Give your life to help build the 
foundations of peace in the postwar 
world. An education will prepare you 
for service. 


Presbyterian Junior College 


Offers standard freshman and sopho- 
more courses leading to the Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Science degree; 
one- and two-year commercial courses; 
Piepecaierr courses at 10th, llth and 

2th grade levels; aeronautics. Ex- 
service men may enter at any time. 
eo for catalog: Box B-7, Maxton, 








Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 


School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 


The Best in High School Education. 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 
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Presbyterians, many alumni, and many 
who are in neither group are expressing 
their interest in a tangible way. Nor- 
folk Presbytery has reached 70 per cent 
of its $100,000 quota. West Hanover 
has $20,000 on its $25,000 goal, and 
East Hanover has the assurance of its 
full $150,000 quota. Full confidence is 
expressed that the five remaining pres- 
byteries will meet to the full their op- 
portunities in this campaign. 


Methodist Christian Social Program 
Seen as Setting the Pace in Virginia 


The Christian Social Relations Pro- 
gram of the Methodist Church in Vir- 
ginia, prepared by the Commission on 
Social Welfare of the conference, has 
caused widespread and favorable com- 
ment by Christian leaders in many de- 
nominations. The church is called upon 
to face problems in the realms of health, 
wages, working conditions, child labor, 
minority group discrimination, alcoholic 
beverages, delinquency, demobilization, 
and world relatonships. 


Methodists Oppose Peacetime 
Compulsory Military Training 


The Council of Bishops of the Metho- 
dist Church is quoted in the Virginia Ad- 
vocate as in vigorous opposition to 
peacetime compulsory military training. 
Say the bishops: ‘‘We believe the protec- 
tion of this nation and all other nations 
must be achieved through international 
agreements and cooperation and not by 
the unilateral action of any one peo- 
ple.” This government, they say, 
“should not rely for its defense upon 
independent standing armies but upon 
the broader base of international secur- 
ity, guaranteed’ by all nations for the 
benefit of each nation. . . The prac- 
tice of the principles of the Christian 
religion still remains the most practi- 
cal security.’”’ President D. W. Peters, 
of the State Teachers College at Rad- 
ford, in a recent address before the Rad- 
ford Rotary Club, said civilization’s two 
chances are: enduring peace or death. 
‘‘We must give the search for peace the 
same terrifying urgency we have given 
to the prosecution of war,’’ the educa- 
tor declared. Peacetime conscription, 
he said, would be meaningless since the 
development of the atomic bomb. 





KING COLLEGE 


BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 
Dedicated to Christian education under 
Presbyterian auspices. In foothills of Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Co-educational. B. A 
degree. Competitive scholarships; 
help plan. Endowed. Athletics. 
Catalog. R. T. I 
Bristol, Tenn. 


self 
79th year. 
4 Liston, President, Box-P, 





through Christian Education. 





1849--AUSTIN COLLEGE--1945 


SHERMAN, 
A Strong Liberal Arts College Dedicated to the extension >¢ the Church 
You are invited to share in its work. 
W. B. GUERRANT, President. 


TEXAS 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—ABOUT THE SOUTHERN PRES- 

BYTERIAN MISSION IN 

THE CONGO 

—that there are 35,975 pupils en- 
rolled in the mission’s day schools? 
—that the Christian constituency of 
the mission is 122,035? 
—that the Morrison Bible School has 
108 -pre-ministerial students? 








By B.L.8T. CLAIR ° 











State May Receive Federal Aid For 
Its Pressing Hospital Shortage 


In view of Virginia’s pressing need for 
hospitals, particularly tuberculosis and 
mental institutions, it is good news that 
the federal government will contribute 
more than one-half the cost of a five- 
year hospital program of about $40 
million in Virginia, Maryland and West 
Virginia, according to terms of a Dill 
recently passed by the Senate and sent 
to the House of Representatives for its 
approval. It appears that grants are to 
be apportioned on the basis of a state’s 
population and per capita income. © 


Abolition of Poll Tax Held 
Likely in Virginia Soon 


A special legislative commission which 
has been engaged for a year in a study 
of Virginia’s election laws, has recom- 
mended the ‘abolition of the poll tax, 
centralized control of elections through 
a three-men non-partisan board, and 
annual registration of voters.” A con- 
stitutional convention gave Virginia 
men and women in military service the 
right to vote without paying poll tax. 
Now it seems that Virginia, one of seven 
remaining poll-tax-states, is about to 
take the next step in abolition of the 
tax as a requisite for voting for all citi- 
zens. It is proposed, however, that a 
head tax be levied on all citizens for 
school purposes. 


Norfolk Lay Leaders Plan 
Organization and Training 


Norfolk Presbytery’s Sunday school 
superintendents and church officers are 
planning an organization which wil! 
meet each month, affording opportuni- 
ties of improving their service to the 
church. Other news from this presby- 
ter: The Ocean View church, having 
sold its old plant, has launched a build- 
ing program which looks toward a beau- 
tiful and modern church and eduza- 
tional building in a growing residential 
section. The Royster Memorial church 
in Norfolk has let its contract for a $35,- 
000 addition to the educational build- 
ing. Lafayette church, Norfoik, began 
its building program immediately after 
Christmas. John R. Williams, well- 
known evangelist, will hold a series of 
services in this church during the lat- 
ter part of February. 
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AUSTIN PRESBYTERIAN SEMINARY 


Announces 


The Mid-Winter Lecture Series 


Guest Professor of Apologetics and 
Christian Ethics at Princeton Semi- 
nary, will deliver five lectures on 
THE CHURCH AT THE OROSS- 


February 4-8, 1946. 


Second Presbyterian Church, Mem- 
phis, will deliver four lectures on: 
DISPENSATIONALISM: A MODERN 
SUBSTITUTE FOR HISTORIC 


DR. JOSEPH L. HROMADKA, Stuart DR. FELIX B. GEAR, Pastor of the DR. W. A. BENFIELD, JR., Vice-Presi- 


dent of Louisville Presbyterian Semi- 
nary, will deliver four lectures on: 


AN ANCIENT GOSPEL AND A MOD- 








ROADS: 

1. Postwar Chaos. 

2. German Agony. 

3. The Challenge of the Soviet. 
4 


. The Church in Western Democ- 


racies. 
5. Our Mission, 


CHRISTIANITY: 

1. The Origin and Growth of Dispen- ~®N WORLD: 
sationalism. 1. These Changing Times. 

2. Dispensationalism as Distinguished 
From Premillennialism. 


3. The Main Characteristics of Dis- fluence, 
pensationalism. 
3. P i a 
4. Dispensationalism and _ Historic vacteal Prensieng 
Christianity. 4. The Church and the Uninterested. 


Ministers and church leaders planning to attend should notify immediately 


PRESIDENT DAVID L. STITT, Austin Presbyterian Seminary, Austin, Texas. 


2. The Psychology of Personal In- 








, , . a 
‘For Your War Memorial 
You're sure of the finest in taste, material, 


craftsmanship when you choose Gorham 
Bronze for your Honor Roll or Dedicatory 


Tablet. From your earliest planning, the 
facilities of Gorham Designers are available 
without obligation, to give you the benefit 
of Gorham’s half century experience in de- 
signing and casting bronze memorials of 


enduring beauty. No need to wait till your 
veterans’ list is complete for preliminary sug- 
gestions. Ask your local jeweler who repre- 

ats Gorhain Bronze. Or, Ciitord L. 
\/aiker, 2907 Noble Ave., Richmond 22, Va. 


GORHAM 


Established 1831 
SASTER CRAFTSMEN IN BRONZE 





Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. Ac- 
credited by Association of American Univer- 
sities, Southern Association, National Assocta- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Associatien 
of University Women, American Medical As- 
sociation, etc. Charges average $200 per sem- 
ester for tuition, fees, room. board. Address 


Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 








1837 1946 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Davidson, North Carolina 
SECOND SEMESTER BEGINS JANUARY 28 
Wire, phone or write 
FRED W. HENGEVELD, Registrar 














1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1946 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VA. 


* Founded to Preserve the Liberties of God-fearing Men 


® Has Labored Through the Years to Train Leaders of Church 
and State 


* Today Recognized as One of the Foremost Liberal Arts 
Coileges 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President. 
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Challenge to the Church in 1946 


EVANGELISM 

GEORGE H. VICK, Minister, First church, Charleston, W. Va.: Let us in 1946 
seek the active participation in terms of heart, time and talents of 50,000 
men and women who “joined” the Presbyterian church five, 10, 15 or 20 
years ago. Let us evangelize at least 50,000 people whose names are on 
our church rolls and whose chief relationship to the church is that they are 
counted once a year and then sent to be embalmed as vital statistics in the 
Minutes of the General Assembly. Evangelism means not only birth but 
growth. 


FRANK C. BROWN, Minister, First church, Dallas, Texas, and chairman of 
the Assembly's Evangelism Committee: The great challenge to our church 
is for every member to win at least one soul to a profession of faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ as a personal Savior. 


Cc. L. NISBET, Evangelist, Huntington, W. Va.: Our great need is a spiritual 
revival! Several God-called evangelists, working in every church, would 
revive our people, make visitation evangelism more effective and reach 
many unsaved for Christ. Synods and the Assembly should have fifty such 
evangelists in the field next year. 


E. C. SCOTT, Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, Dallas, Texas: I con- 
sider the greatest challenge to our church, now as always, the call to a 
deepening of the spirit of personal evangelism among ministers and all pro- 
fessing lay Christians. 








THERE IS MORE FOOD VALUE PER PENNY IN YOUR 
BOTTLE OF MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD 


Virginia Dairy Company 


‘‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 








THE HOUSE OE BESCO 
Supplies and Equipment 
For Dairies, Ice Cream Plants and Bakeries 
BESSIRE & CO., INC., 800 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND, VA. 











T. Garnett Tabb Thos. W. Brockenbrough Stuart Ragland 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 


1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia Phone 2-0546 















ACCIDENT and SURGICAL 


FEES INSURANCE 


Our Policies are the most liberal and comprehensive 
e, clear cut and free from technicalities. 


Veat's why more than 130,000 have been sold in 
Wieginie ol 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE 4 


RsCENSED AND SUPERVISED BY VIRGINIA BUREAU OF INSURANCE 
Home Office 
1300 W. Main St., Richmond 20, Va. 


“VIRGINEA’S LEADING HOSPITALIZATION COMPANY” 
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Miscellany 

Kenneth §S. Keyes, real estate man of 
Miami, Fla., will be the principal 
speaker at a series of stewardship con- 
ferences in East Hanover Presbytery 
this month: Richmond, Second church, 
January 27; Fredericksburg, January 
28; Petersburg, January 30, and back 
to Richmond for a deacons’ dinner, Feb. 
ruary 1. . . The six one-day confer- 
ences on church architecture recently 
held across the state under the aus- 
pices of the Virginia Council of 
Churches, with Elbert M. Conover of 
the interdenominational Bureau of 
Church Architecture, as the _ chief 
speaker, were very successful. . 
Thomas Kay Young, moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., was the 
speaker at the third annual All-Pres- 
byterian service held recently in Balti- 
more’s First church (USA). Nearly 
1,000 Presbyterians heard him. 
Potomac Presbytery has made $1,800 
the minimum salary for its ministers. 

. Four new church buildings within 

Potomac’s boundaries will get underway 
as soon as conditions permit: Armistead 
Gardens and Kenwood,’ Baltimore; 
Westminster in Alexandria; and Trin- 
ity at Arlington. . . John H. Fisch- 
bach, of Westminster church, Char- 


‘lottesville, will be the leader of Mary 


Baldwin’s Religious Emphasis program 
this month, speaking on “Facing Life as 
Christian.”” DUNBAR H. OGDEN, JR. 
Staunton. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Everett H. Phillips, former Army 
Chaplain and before that pastor in 
Greenville, Ala., has become student 
pastor at the University of Mississippi, 
Oxford. 

C. E. White, forinerly in Ararat, Va., 
has been installed as pastor of the 
Springfield-Roller group, Sykesville, Md. 








DEATHS 

Amos K. Mattingly, 70, Eudora, Ark., 
died December 1, after a brief illness 
following a paralytic stroke. Dr. Mit- 
tingly’s last pastorate -vas at Eudora 
from 1934 to 1940. 

Pierre Danis, 74, pastor of the Jean- 
erette and Centerville churches, in 
Louisiana, died at his home in Jeaner- 
ette November 25. A native of Lyons, 
France, Mr. Danis had been a Roman 
Catholic priest before entering the 
Protestant ministry in 1909. He had 
served in New Orleans Presbytery since 
1910. 

MISSIONARY DOCTOR’S DEATH 

Dr. James B. Woods, for 48 years a 
medical missionary in China, died ir 
Statesboro, Ga., November 9. Dr. Woods 
was a member of a large missionary con- 
nection. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


The Laws of the People 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 20 


Exodus 19—23; 


In previous lessons we have seen 
how God heard the cry of his distressed 
people and delivered them. Moses led 
them not directly to Palestine, the 
Promised Land, but to Mt. Sinai in the 
southern tip of the Arabian peninsula. 

According to Dr. McNeile: “The ar- 
rival at Sinai marks the greatest of all 
the turning points in Israel’s history. 
We reach what was the kernel and core 
of the nation’s life, the Covenant, by 
which all the tribes were united in al- 
legiance to one God, and the laws, rit- 
ual, social, and moral upon which the 
Covenant was based. Israel was a very 
small nation, a mere collection of no- 
mad tribes. And when they reached 
Canaan, they occupied in their most 
prosperous days, a territory which was 
never larger than 100 by 150 miles. But 
their supreme importance, greater than 
that of the great nations of the earth, 
lay not in their history nor the extent 
of their territory, but in the fact that 
they contained a germ, out of which 
grew the Kingdom of God, and that 
germ was planted at the Mount of God.”’ 


I. The Covenant Proposed 


At Sinai the idea of the Covenant 
was proposed. Jehovah had formerly 
entered into a solemn covenant with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Now he 
proposes through Moses to broaden the 
Covenant so as to include all the de-. 
scendants of Jacob, to make the same 
sort of promise to the nation that he had 
formerly made to individuals. In pro- 
posing this important step, God first re- 
minded Moses that he had a claim upon 
the people because he had brought them 
out of the land of Egypt. But he had 
far greater plans for them in the fu- 
ture. They should be his own pecu- 
liar possession from among all peoples, 
a kingdom of priests and a holy nation, 
if they would obey his voice and keep 
his covenant. 

God promises the Israelites that they 
shall be his own possession from among 
all people. He does not mean that he 
will care for Israel alone among the 
nations (Amos 9:7), though some of the 
Israelites afterwards interpreted the 
promise in this way. He did mean that 
in a peculiar sense he would be their 
God and they would be his people. The 
exact nature of this relationship  be- 
comes clear as the history: of the chosen 
people continues. He promises them also 
that they shall become a kingdom of 
priests. A priest has the right of ac- 
cess unto God and is a mediator between 
God and his fellowmen. According to 
the promise the Israelites would sustain 


Print 20:1-17 


a unique relationship to God and it 
would be their task to bring all nations 
unto God. They would be mediators be- 
tween God and the world. In addition 
they should be a holy nation, that is a 
nation inwardly purified, outwardly con- 
secrated or separated unto God. It is 
plain that this promise also carries with 
it an obligation. We are interested in 
the promise and also in the obligation, 
because Peter tells us that both now ap- 
ply to the church, whch has inherited 
the promises originally made to Israel 
(1 Peter 2:9). This leads us to note 
more directly the conditions. 

If the promise is to be fulfilled, the 
conditions must be met. And the na- 
ture of these conditions are clearly set 
forth. ‘Ye shall be my own possession 

. if ye will obey my voice indeed 
and keep my Covenant.” 

When the people assented to the 
Covenant under these conditions, Moses 
commanded them to prepare themselves 
for the further revelation of God’s will, 
which he would give them on the third 
day. The commandments which he 
would give them were the basic com- 
mandments which they must obey in or- 
der to realize God’s promises—the basic 
commandments to which they must as- 
sent before the Covenant could be for- 
mally ratified. 


II. The Covenant Explained 


These basic commandments, delivered 
under the most impressive circum- 
stances, form our lesson text for the 
week. 

First, God revealed his identity and 
established his claim upon the peoples’ 
gratitude. He said, ‘‘I am Jehovah, thy 
God, who brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the House of Bondage.” 
Then followed ten distinct command- 
ments, which were to sum up God’s 
great moral requirements for the Cove- 
nant nation. The first four deal with 
man’s duty to God, the last six with his 
duties <o his fellowmen. All ten are 
so plain, so simple, that we need only 
a minimum of space for their exposi- 
tion. Most of the lesson should prob- 
ably be given to their practical applica- 
tion, 

1. The first commandment deals with 
God's being. This commandment meant 
to the Israelite that they were to give 
their suprema allegiance to Jehovah 
rather than to the gods of the surround- 
ing nations. Perhaps we may think it 
has no meaning for, us because we are 
no longer tempted to believe in other 
gods. But ‘‘what means it,” asks Mar- 
tin Luther, ‘‘to have a god?” He replies, 
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‘“‘Whatever thy heart clings to and re- 
lies upon, that is properly thy god.” 
And it is just here that we moderns find 
ourselves in peril of the old polytheism 
against which the first commandment is 
a solemn warning. There are many gods 
today struggling for our allegiance, 
(Which ones would you name as most 
important?) Jesus put the first com- 
mandment into more positive form when 
he said: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.” 

Let us remember too that many peo- 
ples in the modern world still worship 
other. gods; and other more advanced 
nations do not recognize the one true 
God or accept the moral ideals set forth 
in Scripture. And so long as this is the 
case we cannot build the peace of the 
world on sure foundations, 

2. The second commandment deals 
with God’s worship, The heathen nations 
made images to represent their gods, 
as some pagan tribes still do. Jehovah 
strictly forbade the Israelites to repre- 
sent him in any such way. The reason 
is plain: ‘‘History has shown that the 
use of any material symbol in worship 
is attended by two dangers. The first 
is that men lift the symbol up to the 
level of God; the second, that they drag 
God down to the level of the symbol. 
Thus faith may be misplaced on the one 
hand and degraded on the other, 

Puritans interpreted this command- 
ment to mean that no form of painting 
or sculpture was to be used in the wor- 
ship of God’s House. The Shorter Cate- 
chism (completed 1647) declares, “The 
Second Commandment forbiddeth the 
worshipping of God by images or any 
other way not appointed in his word.” 
In accordance with this principle some 
men opposed the use of organs in our 
church services a generation ago. But 
such interpretations go far beyond 
Moses’ commandment. Its underlying 
idea is that of the spirituality of God, 
and Jesus fulfilled it when he said, 
“God is a Spirit and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” (John 4:24.) 

3. The Third Commandment deals 
with God’s Name. ‘This precept, like 
the rest of God’s commandments, is 
exceedingly broad. For by the name of 
God is not to be understood merely the 
designation in speech of the Divine Be- 
ing. Names in old, old times being sig- 
nificant of the characteristics of the per- 
sons bearing them, the name of God in 
Holy Scriptures is often put for the 
character and attributes of the Divine 
Being. If in the third commandment 
the name of God be understood in his 
broad sense every sort of profaneness, 
all desecration of things connected with 
God will be forbidden by it.” 

Among other things “we profane the 
name of God when we use it lightly or 
employ it in cursing. Profanity is a 


miserable habit and one of the most 
alarming signs of our present genera- 
tion is that it seems to be on the in- 
It is no longer forbidden in po- 


crease, 
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lite society. Popular literature reeks 
with it. It is a baneful vice which seems 
to be sweeping with ever growing force 
through our national life.’”’ (Douglass.) 


4. The Fourth Commandment deals 
with God’s Day. The proper observance 
of the day is described (1) positively 
and then (2) negatively. First, posi- 
tively, God’s people must keep the Sab- 
bath day holy; that is, it must be a day 
separated or consecrated unto God. But 
there is no description of the way in 
which it must be consecrated. Second, 
negatively, it must be a day kept free 
from labor. The Jews interpreted this 
last prohibition strictly. Any sort of 
labor was forbidden on that day, even 
the trimming of a wick, or the pulling 
out of a hair. One of the charges 
against Jesus was that he broke the 
Sabbath day because he healed the sick 
on that day and allowed his disciples to 
rub out the wheat in their hands to 
satisfy their hunger. But Jesus ex- 
plained that the Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath; that 
is, for man’s. good and enjoyment, not 
to burden him with impossible require- 
ments nor to require of him meaning- 
less homage to God. Man needs rest 
from his labors one day out of seven for 
his own physical good; he needs to con- 
secrate one day out of seven to God 
for his own spiritual good. Any use of 
the day which destroys its physical or 
spiritual good for ourselves or others is 
wrong. 

The Shorter Catechism (written in 
1647) says: “The Sabbath is to be sanc- 
tified by a holy resting all that day, 
even from such worldly employments 
and recreations as are lawful on other 
days and spending the whole time in 
the public and private exercises of God’s 
worship, except so much as is to be 
taken up in the works of necessity and 
mercy.” This statement goes beyond the 
scriptual language. Is it a correct in- 
terpretation? If we think that a Chris- 
tian should refrain from amusements on 
the Sabbath have we the right to forbid 
non-Christians to seek such -amuse- 
ments? 


5. The Fifth Commandment requires 
children to honor their parents. F. W. 
Farrar says: ‘‘We are bidden to honor 
because love is instinctive and can only 
be spontaneous.” In commenting on this 
verse, Paul says: “Children obey your 
parents in the Lord, for this is right. 
Honor thy father and mother (which is 
the first commandment with promise), 
that it may be well with thee, and thou 
mayest live long on the earth.” (Eph. 
6:1-3.) He seems to feel that honor and 
obedience go hand in hand. Of course, 
there are times when some particular 
child growing toward maturity finds it 
difficult to honor his parents, wrong to 
obey them. But this is the exception. 
The future of society and of religion de- 
pend upon the children’s attitude to- 
ward their parents, and parents who 
cannot secure the respect or who do not 
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require obedience from their children 
are responsible for many of the evils 
to be found among the younger genera- 
tion. 


6. The Sixth Commandment is **Thou 
Shalt not kill.”” ‘All races have held 
that killing is the most serious of all 
crimes, and this, of course, because it 
deprives a man of the most precious 
thing he possesses. The Bible, however, 
puts the imprimatur of divine purpose 
upon this commandment by declaring 
that killing is wrong because man is 
made in the image of God. In Genesis 
9:6 we find these words: ‘Whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed; for in the image of God made 
he man.’” (Douglass.) Our Shorter 
Catechism says: ‘‘The Sixth Command- 
ment requireth all lawful endeavors to 
preserve our own life and the lives of 
others, . The Sixth Commandment 
forbiddeth the taking away our own life 
or the life of our neighbors unjustly 
or whatsoever tendeth thereto.”’ If this 
is true many a man, more careful for 
his wages or his profits than he is for 
the effect of his policy upon the lives of 
his fellowmen, has broken both the let- 
ter and spirit of this commandment, 
One of our leading distillers recently 
ran an advertisement which said: ‘““We 
who make whisky say, “Drinking and 
Driving do not Mix. . . If you expect 
to be at the wheel of a motor car, we 
say to you, Think before you drink. 
Don’t drink before you drive.”’ If a man 
has enough alcohol in his system to im- 
pair, his motor control, and an accident 
occurs, has he or has he not broken the 
Sixth Commandment? 


7. The underlying principle of the 
Seventh Commandment is that of purity. 
The Catechism is right when it says: 
“The Seventh Commandment requireth 
the preservation of our own and our 
neighbor's chastity in heart, speech and 
behavior. The Seventh Commandment 
forbiddeth all unchaste thoughts, words 
and actions.’’ The best comment is that 
of Jesus (Mt. 5:28). As E. A. Wash- 
burn comments: “Impurity begins with 
the heart, out of which all evil thoughts 
come and defile the man. It is with the 
lust of the eye, the morbid imagina- 
tion, the false sentiments, that all vice 
begins, as unwholesome food vitiates 
the digestion.’’ Do you think our mod- 
ern literature, our modern stage, es- 
pecially the movies, strengthen or 
weaken the moral standards inculcated 
by the Bible in this regard? After every 
great war there is a wave of sexual im- 
morality, and it is plain that this war 
is to prove no exception. What can we 
do to improve the situation? 


8. The underlying principle of the 
Eighth Commandment is that of hon- 
esty. D. L. Moody once remarked: 
“Perhaps it is not necessary to speak 
here about the grosser violations of this 
commandment because the law of the 
land looks after these; but a man or a 
woman can steal without cracking safes 
or picking pockets.”” We break the 


Eighth Commandment when we do not 
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make a sacrificial effort to pay our 
debts, when we misrepresent the goods 
which we attempt to sell, when we fail 
to pay our carfare, when we pad our ex- 
pense accounts, when we accept any 
form of graft, even though it be pre- 
sented as a gift. What other ways of 
breaking this commandment do you 
think of? Do we break the Eighth 
Commandment when by some shrewd 
stratagem we void the taxes we owe to 
the government? 

9. The underlying principle of the 
Ninth Commandment is that of truth- 
fulness, especially truthfulness in what 
we say about our neighbors. Deliberate 
untruthfulness about our neighbors is 
probably rare among Christian people. 
There are many politicians and others, 
however, who willfully misrepresent 
their opponents’ positions to further 
their own interest, and almost all of us 
are very careless about the exact truth 
of the tales we repeat. The unpleas- 
ant gossip about our neighbors which 
we gladly hear and pass on is often ex- 
aggerated. What other illustrations can 
you add? What about false and mis- 
leading advertisements (of some of our 
nationally advertised products, for ex- 
ample)? 

10. There is more misunderstanding 
about the meaning of the Tenth Com- 
mandment than any other. To covet is 
not to desire. We may desire our 
neighbor’s book and beg or borrow or 
buy it from him. We may long for 
many of the good things that he pos- 
sesses, and that is not necessarily sin. 
To covet is to desire inordinately or to 
desire unlawfully. What examples do 
we find in our private lives, in the 
social and economic life, in the inter- 
national life? 


Ill. The Covenant Ratified 


In Exodus 24 we find that Moses 
wrote out the words of Jehovah, includ- 
ing no doubt the moral law as well as 
the civil law (given in chapters 22-23), 
and presented them to the people. The 
people assented to the law thus record- 
ed; the covenant between God and Is- 
rael was then formally ratified by the 
blood of a sacrifice. Thus Israel en- 
tered into a covenant with their God 
which determined the whole of their fu- 
ture history. 

We are intrested in recalling here 
that the Old Covenant (that is the Old 
Testament) was based on the Ten Com- 
mandments. They have never been su- 
perseded and are still in force under 
the New Covenant. They are the basis 
of all subsequent Christian teaching on 
our duty toward God and our neighbor. 
Theologians have found it possible to 
include under the various heads of duty 
represented by the Ten Commandments 
the whole natural duty of man. Jesus in 
all of his teaching did not render them 
obsolete. He simply filled them full. 
Even his two great commandments are 
just a summary of these ten. “By a few 
salient and far-reaching precepts, point- 
edly expressed and easily remembered, 
it covers the whole religious and moral 
life and provides a summary of human 
duty, capable of ready expansion and ad- 
justment even to the highest Christian 
standards and unsurpassable as a prac- 
tical rule of life.’’ 

As we seek to rebuild a better and 
stronger civilization on the wreck of two 
world wars, let us seek to inculcate by 
precept and example these basic moral 
principles. And let us not forget that 
obligations to man will be forgotten if 
the fundamental obligations we owe to 
God are not remembered. The last six 
commandments are dependent on the 
first four. 
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BOOK SECTION 


Literal or Real 





Meaning? 


CHRIST THE HOPE OF GLORY: 
Christological Eschatology. By Wm. 
Childs Robinson. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
1945. 324 pp. $3.00. 

This book contains the Sprunt Lec- 
tures delivered at Union Seminary in 
1941. At the title indicates it is a 
study in eschatology, a topic which is 
always intriguing. One finishes read- 
ing the book with a feeling that every 
Biblical passage which beafs on this 
topic has been studied. There is, how- 
ever, a growing sense of disappoint- 
ment as one reads through the book. 
The author starts with a theory of in- 
spiration, which apparently leads him 
to take the position that these 
eschatological passages mean literally 
what they say, rather than to a search 
for an answer to the more difficult ques- 
tion of what they mean. The thought- 
ful reader will be left still wondering 
about many of his conclusions. Will 
the resurrection be physical? Is the 
second coming of Christ imminent and 
will he reign visibly on the earth? Is 
heaven to be here on earth? These are 
urgent questions which many want an- 
swered in a better way than appears in 
many of the sects and “isms” of our 
day. It will certainly not be convincing 
to the thoughtful student to dismiss 
in the beginning many of the problems 
which modern scholarship raises on 
these questions with a theory of in- 
spiration or to say that only those whose 
spiritual eyes have been opened can un- 
derstand these things. A great deal of 
research has gone into the making of 
these lectures, and the book will be 
helpful to future students of the prob- 
lems with which it deals. 

HERBERT S. TURNER. 

Staunton, Va. 


FROM SUNSET TO DAWN. By Les- 
lie R. Smith. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
Nashville and New York, 1945. 125 pp. 
$1.00. 

A book which will be very helpful to 
the bereaved or to those who want to 
help others who have suffered loss. Min- 





MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Founded 1842 


Application should be made now 
for September, 1946. Enrollment 
limited. 

Several four-year scholarships of- 
fered. For information write to 
President L. Wilson Jarman, Box P 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
isters will find enriching helps for fu- 


neral services. Or, the book may well 
be placed in the hands of the sorrowing. 
The material is excellent; the form 
good. Appropriate Scripture might well 
have been more freely employed. 

THOS. B. GALLAHER. 
Waco, Texas, 
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Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
operated by the Presbyterian Com 
mittee of Publication as a service t 
the membership of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. Any book in prin 
may be secured from them, The 
mail order department handles or- 
ders from all over the world. Profits 
are devoted to the Religious Educa- 
tion program of our Church. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 
Richmond 9, Va. Dallas 1, T 








SOUTHWESTERN 


_The College of the Mississippi Valley 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address 
The Registrar. 








tinues to flourish. 


gifts to education. 





LIVING MANY DAYS 


Long before America was discovered, in the year 1252, Robert 
D. Sorbon made a gift for the poor students of France. Today the 


Sorbonne, which was later united with the University of Paris, con- 


For 683 years his name has been revered and his investment has 
borne dividends for young people, in spite of perhaps 50 terrible wars 
and other interruptions in the long history of civilization. 

Hundreds of other men and women have become immortal in 


England, on the Continent, and in America through their generous 


Just now in the seminaries and colleges related to our own church, 
there are special opportunities for enduring investments. 

Write now to the institution in which you are interested or to the 
Louisville office for additional details. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Christian Higher Education 


REV. WADE H. BOGGS, D. D., SECRETARY 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 
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PRAYER AND SELF- DENIAL 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


WEEK OF JANUARY 27 — FEBRUARY 3, 1946 





90,000 


50,000 
$400,000 








**The only power that can cope with atomic power is spiritual power” 





Send Contributions to 


CURRY B. HEARN, Treasure 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S., Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee 








